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inclination to remind her of the humble sphere from
which she herself, the rich and patronizing personage,
had worked her way up (if it was up) into that world
which she seemed to think was the only one where a
human being could find life worth having. Her cheek
flushed a little, however, as she said to Mrs. Midas that
she felt attached to the place where she had been living
so long. She doubted, she was pleased to say, whether
she should find better company in any circle she was
like to move in than she left behind her at our boarding-
house. I give the old Master the credit of this compli-
ment. If one does not agree with half of what he says,
at any rate he always has something to say, and enter-
tains and lets out opinions and whims and notions of one
kind and another that one can quarrel with if he is out
of humor, or carry away to think about if he happens to
be in the receptive mood,

But the Lady expressed still more strongly the regret
she should feel at leaving her young friend, our Sche-
herazade. I cannot wonder at this. The Young Girl has
lost what little playfulness she had in the earlier months
of my acquaintance with her. I often read her stories
partly from my interest in her, and partly because I find
merit enough in them to deserve something better than
the rough handling they got from her coarse-fibred critic,
whoever he was. I see evidence that her thoughts are
wandering from her task, that she has fits of melan-
choly, and bursts of tremulous excitement, and that she
has as much as she can do to keep herself at all to her
stated, inevitable, and sometimes almost despairing liter-
ary labor. I have had some acquaintance with vital
phenomena of this kind, and know something of the
nervous nature of young women and its "magnetic
storms," if I may borrow an expression from the
physicists, to indicate the perturbations to which they
are liable- She is more in need of friendship and